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It may be that these verses were not directed against
Annette, but they pass her over and, by ignoring her,
they pronounce her doom. She it h who owes nothing
to the soil or sky of luu'JLinu, who speaks another
language, who would be an exile in an English
village and wondered at by the villagers. Above
all she is town-born and town-bred, tfamilous of
speech and possessed of all the worldly qualifies
which the poet now proclaims worthless if not repre-
hensible, and there are in her none of the inclina-
tions that bind a soul to Nature. She is a foreigner
and a townswomati. If ever the poet now did
marry her, it would be out of gratitude or from a
sense of duty, but with the inward certainty of
having wrecked his life.
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Now, thanks to his sister, he finds the new Lucy in
so far as it is possible for another woman to renew
the miracle of an apparition beloved at the dawn of
youth, and made divine by death. He had quite
forgotten her, that Mary Hutchinson who was his
schoolfellow at the Penrith dame's school, and whom
he had seen again, with pleasure, in the same place
during his summer holidays of 1789. In later years
she had long been driven from his thoughts by
Annette* Dorothy herself, who was her comrade,
had neglected her for her bosom friend Miss Pollard.
But Miss Pollard was now married! and time, distance
and silence had caused Annette's memory to fade
more and more, Dorothy, in whom every otherty of heaven, of clouds,
